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TOWARDS A SYSTEMS MODEL OF NEWSPAPER ORGANIZA™^^ 

Newspapers as organizations have changed radically since those romantic 
early days when editors often functioned as publisher, printer, reporter, 
editorial writer and circulation ntanager, all embodied in a single^^son, 
perhaps aided by an apprentice or two. Modern organization researchers would 
say they worked in a relatively simple "operating environment," essentially 
the territory they could cover physically and the tasks they could perfom. 
A few weekly newspapers may approach this mode of operation today, but most 
rely on some division of labor, and with" good reason— their "operating . 
environment," the set of conditions outside the organization having a direct 
impact on its day-to-day functioning, is complex, even in a small town. 

in most papers, especially dailies, division of labor has led to hi;ghly 
specialised functions. In all but the smallest daily newspapers, few news 
employees really know those in the advertising or circulation departments, 
other than to nod in the elevator or exchange smiles at a company picnic: 
They may work in the same building and be involved in the same produ<:t,- the 
newspaper, but on a day-in, day-out basis, they have little contact. In 
fact, in many larger dailies, news-editorial employees" may work in relative 
isolation from. one another, with special sections, such a\ sports and life- 
style in offices away from the main newsroom, not to mention the district 
offices or bureaus and the quiet corner usually reserved for editorial writers 
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This: compartmentalization would not be surprising to such organization 
researchers as; Lawrence and Lorsch,t who found in examining different kinds of 
organizations that those in dynamic and complex environments— as most news- 
papers certainly are — can expect greater "differentiation."-^ By this, they 
mean that identification of subtasks within an organization will be related 
to how predictablenhey are and. the more they differ in predictability, the 
more individual structures (i.e., departments or work teams) will be developed 
to deal with them. Further, Lawrence and Lorsch say^that as ^result of such 
differentiation, different ways of thinking and feeling will arise in the , 
different structures. 

There is a good deai of evidence that organizations with a high degree 
of differentiation find it more difficult to achieve cooperation and collabo- 
ration among departments - what Lawrence and Lorsci^call "integration." In 
other words, differentiation involves more than people in different departments 
not knowing each other -^it involves not knowing how to work together when the 
need arises and perhaps engaging in rivalrous behavior within the organization. 
But Lawrence and Lorsch. in their study of organizations, found that inteqration 
is necessary to the effectiveness of all organizations , even though the method 
of achieving such collaboration will vary. j> 

The kinds of. problems that newspapers may encounter in trying to achieve 
Integration have been well documented by Argyris and Kaufman. ^ Argyris tried 
over a three-year period to help top news and editorial leaders of a prestigious 
metropolitan paper develop a more open, less divisive pattern of interpersonal 
behavior so that editors and executives could work together more effectively t^ 
bring about changes in the newspaper. But the project was terminated by the 
newspaper, and, according to Argyris, there was a continuation of the mistrust 
'and interdepartmental rivalry he had observed at the outset of the experiment.-^ 



Kaufman, arguing that achieving integration by changing interpersonal 
behavior was too difficult, especially in view of the difficulties Argyris 
encounterfed, looked at how organizational structure affects integration of 
newspapers. Specifically, he' compared a newspaper with a "traditional " 
structure, headed By k publisher j and a newspaper in a group where all papers 
had operated for manylyears with bilateral hierarchies, which meant each^paper 
had two leaders — an (editor and a general manager -- who were co-equals in 
determining policy and resolving interdepartmental conflicts. Kaufman found, 
contrary to the expectations of newspaper executives with bilateral structures , 
that the more traditioilal hierarchy with one chief executive had -a greater 
Internal harmony, in o^her words, a greater degree of integration.^ 

What Argyris and Kaufman did not discuss was why, as newspapers developed 
over the years, they tended to become more and more ^gmented internally. 
This paper will draw on recent work by organization theorists, as well as 
communications studies, to address that question and propose a mcdel of the 
Interrelationships between the newspaper and ►its "operating environment" and 
among the various subunits of the newspaper organization. 

■\ ■ . ■ ; , 

The Central Goal of Newspapers \ 

The difficulty of integrating newspapers may stem, in part, from a need 
to Identify the central, unifying goal of such institutions and the .critical' 
task of each of their departments: It may help to begin with the task of news- 
editorial departments (which can be split into separate news and editorial units, 
especially in the largest papers, such as the New York Times). The messages 
they produce have been a central concern of communications researchers investi- 
gating this issue. They have identified a number of different functions of - 
the news media: opinion leadership, entertainment, agenda-setting, gate-keeping, 
education or cultural transmission, surveillance of the environment and ^ 



'correlation of the parts of society in responding to the environment. ^ Each 
of'those functions may be impor.tant, but we will argue here that surveillance 
and evaluation of what is happening jn th^nvironment is the critical task.. 
A newspaper and the efforts of its news-edjiorial department(s) will be judged 
by how well it gathers and processes news, by which we mean information that 
can be gleaned from surveillance of the environment tha t is relevant to the 
audience of a given medium . ^ , 

How thorough that surveillance is^how clearly and accurately it informs 

f 

readers about the dangers, pleasures and possibilities "out there," and how 
carefully it evaluates the potential risks and benefits of various choices 
that individuals, organizations and society as.a whole can make, all may be 
taken into consideration. That is not to argue that newspapers should engage 
in thpr^h surveillance out of altruistic motives. Rather it is posited that 
the closer the newspaper comes to fulfilling this critical task, the more 
effective it will be in terms of^^ttjwcting and .influencing an audience. Max 
Ways'points to t^e success nf the Los Angeles Times , which he says "developed 
an ability to cover trends, as well' as events, and to relate local subjects to 
the regj^al and national scenes," profiting in both financial and prestige 



terms. ^ 



This is not meant to suggest that newspapers should forswear educational 
and entertainment functions. .It is instead an argument against the assumption 
that these functions are primary in determining a newspaper's success. Comics 
and crosswords, gossip and horoscopes may help to build and maintain readership 
but they are not enough. Neither are how-to articles and historical features. 
The essential business of newspapers is news. 

Newspapers as Boundary Spanning Organizations 

This definition of news from a communications perspective and its 



identificatfon as the critical task of news-editop^l departments permits 
examination of newspapers under a relatively new nltTTirW theory, 
boundary-spanning, a term derived from general systems theory. 

Essentially, it refers to exchanges between a system and its environment 
and tt should be kept in mind that an individual human being can be viewed 
as a system. Boundary-spanning, as a concept, has been used to evaluate key 
activities in such diverse organizations as a wood products company, aerospace 
project, electric power pool and research and development organizations.^ 
Boundary spanners are defined by Leifer and Delbecq as -'persons who operate at 
the periphery or boundary of an organization, perfonning organizationally 
relevant tasks, relating the organization with elements outside it,'' but those 
researchers add that boundary-spanning activity can be found among all menbers 
of an organization in varying degrees.. 

A study by Keller, Szilagyi and Holland of boundary-spanning activity by 
managers, engineers and supervisors in a large manufacturing company is of 
special interest here: Two of the four items making up their scale to measure 
boundary-spanning activity dealt with media use. Respondents were asked to 
indicate the number-of magazines, journals and newspapers read regularly and 
the frequency with which they recommended specific information sources to 
colleagues- The other two items in the scale concerned the frequency with 
which information/advice was sought from members of other organizations and the 
frequency with which members of other organizations sought information from the 
respondents.-^^ Although definitions of boundary-spanning activity, such as the 
one by Lejfer and Delbecq, do not limit it to commuhication activity, it can be 
and frequently is operationalized largely in information-getting and -giving 

terms. ^ p' 

I Research on boundary-spanning implies -- it 'apparervtly has yet to be 
explicit on the subject — that newspapers, magazines and such specialized media 



as professional journals are boundary-spanning organizations. (It gives less 

attention to broadcast media .than to print sources and interpersonal communi- 
catton, but there is no reason to exclude them frcn such a category.) 

Consider how an average household might make use of a daily newspaper as 
a boundary-spanning unit. It arrives on the doorstep with the front page 
carrying infonnation from the environment that ideally will be of greatest 
relevance to the largest portion of its readers. Inside will be information 
divided according to recognized subdivisions of the' environment: geographic 
areas, such as state, localV natWal and international, and areas of interest^^^ 

such as sports, arts and entertainment, business and economics, food, family 
or lifestyle. There will be a great many categories of advertising, too, some 
of them scattered througM^ihe paper, others assigned to specific sections 
matched to reading matter in the news columns. 

If father is inventing in the stock market and mother is a teacher in the 
local schools, they may divide the paper into sections most 1 ikely to contain 
news about portions of the environment that could affect their lives. Mother 
my be inteVested in local news and father the business section, while junior 
scans-lFe movie listings in preparation for a Saturday night date. If grocery 
shoppfng Is on the schedule, one or indre may read the food ads for ^ins and 
coupons and the one with cooking resLsibility may glance at recipe ideas as well 

What that kind of activity by riders suggests is that they see the whole 
paper as a way of keefiing tra^k-of ^afs happening out there that might have 
some meaning to them, not .just what's in the news or editorial" columns . In fact, 
a 1975 study of a small, rural daily found that readers "view advertising as a 
source of local news,"13 and a re-analysis of data collected during 197r/in a 
" large metropolitan area showed if the content of^a message "contains itifomation 
of perceived interest and/or value to the reader, it apparently is considered 
•infomation- rather than 'news' or 'advertising,' contrary the traditional 
O journalistic distinctioB. " 
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' It is important to recognize that people with infonnation to convey, 
whether they be news s'ources or advertisers, also treat newspapers as "boundary- 
spanning organizations. For them," the paper is a means of reaching an impor- 
tant part of their environment, its readership. 

Internal and External Boundaries 

Leifer and Delbecq see internal boundaries around various departments 
and other subuftiits as operating much the way external boundaries do, thus 
internal boundeW-spanning is another measure of integration.^^ They say 
the peripher/aWan organization may be relatively open to external influences, 
but that one or more of its subsystems may have comparatively impermeable 
boundaries. They provide a typology that may be useful in developing a model 
of the newspaper system, its subsystems and their relationships to the 
greater environment (Table 1). 

TABLE 1 

LEIFER-DELBECg TYPOLOGY OF BOUNDARY SPANNING 





" ^c: ~ 

Perceived EnvironmentaJ Uncertainty 


Information Need 


Low 


High 


Anticipated, 
regular 


I 

Initiation: Regulated 
Process: Routine 


II ^ 

Initiation: Regulated 
Process: Nonroutine 


V- 

Unanticipated, 
irregular 


III 

Initiation: Nonregulated 
Process: Routine 


IV 

Initiation: Nonregulated 
Process : f^onrouti ne 



men 



Management Review 3 (January 1978): 45. 

Consider how such a typology might apply to newspaper departments: 
Type ^I (regulated initiation of boundary-spanning and a routine. process 
for such activities) might represent the circul ation def/artment. It epitomizes 



the case in which need for information is regular and anticipated; it is the 
mechanism that actually links the newspaper to its readers and potient<ial 
readers. It must, compete with the delivery system of other media that operate 
in a dependable and timely manner -- if the "Today" show can be on the air at 
7 a.m. aad Dan Rather regularly comes on at 6:30 p.m.. the newspaper reader 
rightfully will expect his paper on the doorstep or the newsstand in readable 
condition at a given time. Only under such conditions can newspaper reading 
become a "habit," thereby stabilizing demand for the product. ^Unlike the 
broadcast media, print requires most of the reader's atterition whi le its 
information is being consumed; one cannot wash dishes o^knit or do other 
chores while reading a nev*spaper. If a paper is not there to fit into time , 
set aside for such use, its readership will decline and eventually readers may 

drop it altogether. ^ 

The circulation department has a continuous need for infomation about 
sales and subscriptions, and, while changes in its operating environment take 
place, most follow a recognizable pattern. Its need for routine interaction 
, with its task environment is so great that uncertainty (a severe snowstorm, 
for example) may involve adjustments in newspaper production: Deadlines for 
news and advertising may be moved up, the presses may run earlier and truck 
drivers may begin deliveries ahead of schedule in order to. complete them on 
time. Yet the circulation department also must "smooth out" irregulariti 
in i1<^delivery pattern (decreasing the uncertainty of its task) so tha^ infor 
mation provided to readers represents the latest and best the news -editorial 

department can prepare. 

Some^rtiorTs of\he advertising department may represent jy^ I and 

others ma/ be closer to Type II (where more uncertainty is perceived i? the 
•ienvironment. the boundary-spanning process will not be routine even though ^ 
initiation of such activities is regulated, i.e., certain sales people are 

. \ ' 10 ^ 



designated to contact certain kinds of a<^^rtisers). Demand ^or advertising 
may vary as conditions in the advertisers' environment become more or less 
certain. Classifted advertising probably is closer to the Type I end of the 
spectrum while local display advei^isj^g may be closer to Type II. The client 
relationship with local advertisers allows the well -functioning departm/nt to- 
capital ize on changes in the environjnent (especially economic changes). It 
should be ready to help clients relate to readers in difficult as well as boom*^ 
times, thereby reducing the effects of uncertainty for both the advertisers and 
the newspaper. 

the news-editorial departmentCs) may be predominantly Type II. Like the 
'advertising department, it faces an anticipated and regular demand for infor- 
mation. In fact, the more uncertain the environment, the greater the demand 
for information it provides.' Because of this constant need for information, 
most boundary-sinning activity to gather and process it must be regulated, 
i.e., directed. However, the greater the perceived environmental uncertainty, 
the lessVoutine the boundary-spanniiig activity will be. "Creativity" in the 
newsroom can be equated with the ability to identify what is happening in a 
complex and shifting environment and to processjt in a way that attracts and 

then infprms readers. 

However, many newsroom managers have attempted to identify and routinize 
boundary-spanning activities that seem to fall within the Type I category. 
News clerks rather than. journal ists may take, obituaries, weddings and engage- 
" • merits, meeting notices and other kinds of routine information. Frequently, 
they use forms to gather such data. But overuse of Type I rpethods can be 
dysfunctional - the death of an eldferly poet that goes unnoticed except for 
a few lines in an obituary column, the off -beat* wedding that would make a 
natural human interest story for a slow Monday, the meeting, of a new grass- 
roots political or consumer organization. 
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There is also a danger that Type I methods will develop in beat reporting, • 
one of the most prevalent methods for regulating who -initiates boundary-spiining 
activities and when and where they take place. The reporter bored with reading 
the police blotter every morning - or the green reporter afraid of going beyond^ 
what he or she understands the assignment to be -''may gather, without evaluating, 
some unusual event in the environment. The copy desk may process it in the same 
routine fashion. A newsroom manager finding such an item "buried-^-tnay^fume 
because it would have madfe a "bright" item for the front page, but pr^obably will.^ 
not insist thatit be reworked or followed up for later editions unless the 
newspaper is likely to be "scooped" by some competing media -- the manpower cost 
\ being too high for the result that couldrbe obtained. This reaction was observed 
when burglars stole m^^^e than a thousanc! dollars' wor^Ti of wine - in three 
bottles - from a gourmet restaurant and the news turned up in a newspaper's 

/ . , 

police log. 

A more serious" instance of overly routinized beat reporting can be seen 
in the initial handling of the Watergate break-in^ Not only did the po^ 
reporter for the Washington Post handle it much as he would any other break-in. 
but gatekeepers - wire, services and wire editors across the nation - were slow 
to recognize the story as news. The Washin^^^ its reporters may h^e 
earned their "scoop"<'l argely because they were able to per^e- that "something 
happening," environmental uncertainty, in a portion of the Environment others ■ 
treated as routine. . . ^ ; 

Routine Ways of Dealing with Uncertainty in News Work ' - ; 

Much of the work of the news and editorial departmentsjeems to take place 
at a middle level of environmental uncertainty. Knowledge of the way things 
' tend to .work helps reduce what those not involved in news gathering and^roces- 
slng might regid as a highly Uncertain environment to manageapie proponions. 
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This creates something between Type I land Type II in which routine elements 
are involved in the .process, but the process itself is not routine. ^ * 
,,SoJio1ogist Gaye TuchmaR, has documented th=h^, detailing the ways news 
people leaKn to deal routinely with unexpected events. She worked as a 
participant observer at a major daily newspaper (circulation 250,000) and a 
television station "in. the same city oveV a two-year period. She observed 

• - ■ ■ • 

that "without routine methods of coping with unexpected events, news organi- 
^ , ■ • ^ • ' ' ■' ■ « ■ 
~ ■ .-17' 
zations, as rational enterprises, would founder and fail." 

Tuchman found distinctions between hard and soft news frequently were 

difficult for people to make in terms of content.In some instances, the 

television station she was' observing would present. as a feature story some 

event that i ts prima ry" cbmpeti tor , another sta,tion , presented as hard news , 

and vice versa. So she switched to what social scientists call typif ications 

" classifications taking their meaning from the everyday situations in which 

they are used, as opposed to categories that involve definition .according to 

content. Using such a typology Tuchman was able to observe definite routini- 

zation in 'news work. Components of her typology useful to this discussion ace 

shown in Table 2, adapted from Tuchman* ' 

TABLE 2 

PRACTICAL ISSUES IN TYPIFYING NEWS 



T./^,--P4^^-i.,-«« How Is an ' Is Dissemination 

TypificatiQn ; , Event^Scheduled? : Urgent? 

Soft news. . . . . . . . . Nonscheduled No. 

Hard news . . . . . ... Unscheduled , 

. and 

Prescheduled ' YeS 

Spot news . . . . . • Unscheduled * Yes 

Developing news . . . Unscheduled Yes y 

Continuing news . . . Prescheduled Yes 

SOURCE: Adapted from Gaye' TuChman, "Making News by/ Doing Routine 
Work," American Journal of Sociology 29 (July 1973): 117. 
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■ The; key difference between hard and soft news in this typology is time: 
(1 ) whether the news organization determi nes when reporters (afld photographers 
and editorial support! wi IT provide coverage or whether the timing of news work 
is imposed by the'event; and (2) whether the news org^Tiization deteriT.ines wh^ 
the report wtU be relayed to it^audience or whether the ^vent imposes urgency ; 

of dtssemination. . . 

■ Tuchmari acknowledges that it is possible to have a nonscheduled hard news 
story, but notes these tend to involve investigative reporting. She cites 
publication of the Pentagon Papers by the Ng. York Times, which waited. three 
months for its day in print. But even such nonscheduled hard news stories 
have a time element, though it' may be derived more from the potential of being 
."scooped" than from the timeliness of the story itself. Nevertheless, investi- 
gative reporting does permit the organization a greater say in timing, both in 
scheduling the w^rk and deciding when the story will be offered, than is the 
case with reactive coverage. 

The news organization is able to react with more certainty to prescheduled 
events news conferences, legislative actionV judicial proceedings, for , - 
example, than it is to unscheduled news. Frequ^tly, news organizations inten- 
tionally^or unintentionally influence tKe timing of prescheduled events. News- 
makers "quickly learn that a news conference too late in the afternoon will deny 
them film cover^e on the 6 p.m. locaV television new^; a public ^relations 
representative's si,ck.iri^^^ 

conferences to obtain maximum exposure for clients.l^ News org^izations also 
;^can ^1^ and set priorities for coverage of prescheduled events that are not 

timed far their benef.it. 

Spot news involves the unforseen event, and the inability to n,ake a 
specific prediction that it viill occur at a given ti^e in a glyen Place affects 
the flow of news work^ But spot news usually is a te»^pl1^d to;. >^e.^pected 



'.-stories that happen within predictade ranges of possibilities. So news 

organisations develop routines for dealing with fires, murder^, plane crashes, 
. even natural disasters. Certain basic questions have to be answered quickly 
in such stories and the experiencecf repoHer knows most of them, as well ^s 
the most. l ikely sources of the answers. • 1 

. ■ ^ Tuchman notes that some events treated as spot news 'arQ considered so 
important that news organizations create "stable social arrangements" to 
anticipate. them.l9 ^ny major dailies are still staffed round the clock . 
(though the early morning "graveyard shift'' may be a single J^dividual ) , and 
most smaller papers ha^e some 'system for rousting reporters'and editors out ^ 
" when an unexpected story happens, outside normal work hours. 

/ Another stable arrangement that news organizations use to anticipate 
the unexpected is the library. sometimes called the "morgue." Being able-to 
pull out i^fomation that shows an event is the worst of its Icind in the city's 
history Jr that .(the same kind of thing" happened in the same location 50 years 
ago is vital to helping the organization explain what's really going on "out 

there." < 

Spot 'news al so may be treated as developing news , a term Tuchman uses to 
describe "emergent situations." in which all the„facts_maxjiot be immediately 
ascertained, even though the crucial elements of the event have taken place 
and no similar related events are anticipated. This frequently is the case in 

.an^adidisaster -such as a plane crash pr^ 
tion may stem from a single event, but. the exact number, of victims may not be 
determined for some time - not only is there a problem of finding survivors 
and identifying bodies, but there is the question of survival of the critically 
injured. The cause of the event may be established only after lengthy investi- 
'gation and blame assigned through complex judicial proceedings. ' . 



The Roles of Proximity and Impact 

. Tuchman' does not discuss news values specifically but .her analysis is 
consistent with this writfer's observations that proximity and impact play key 
roles in detemining how Ivents are processed , as news . Proximity encompasses 
both temporal and spatiaj^ctors — urgency of dissemination will be greater 
"the closer the event is to the audience's relevant environment. Impact is the 
perceived or predicted effect on the same audience. The two factors would 
seem to have a multi^)licative relationship in determining the news value of an 
event, and hence how it is is processed in keeping with the Tuchman typology. 
Neither proximity nor impact alone is sufficient to warrant treatment of an 
event as "developing news; in combination, each increases the other's power. 

For example, most American media will treat as a single, isolated but 
unexpected event the story of a bus plunging off a steep precipice in the Alps, 
killing all its passengers -- unless the victims include individuals of interest 
to thei.: audience area. It will be described in a few paragraphs at most. On 
She otKer hand, a school bus crash in which the life of even one child is lost 
is apt to be treated as developing news by inedia serving the area in which the 
bus crashed or the victim lived. It also is likely to be treated as d||^eloping r 
news if it happens closer to the time the media must convey messages to the 
audience - near deadline Tor a newspaper, neaV airti^^^^^^^^^^ 

(the latter treating much more news as developing because of multiple t'imes ^ 

---fon commun^catijrig jvi th^t^^ '^■\'_^'::y::4 '-{l - J 

^Proximity alone does not make spot neU qualify foKtr^imen 

news: A twister that uproots a few trees generally wi IT be treated as spot news 

even in the area it hits (providing it strikes well before deadline or airtime). 

It may not even merit mention in a nationaV roundup of the weather. But a 

tornado that causes destruction to propfirti^ and injures,: individuals mayvbe 
covgered as a developing story by media nea*|st the affected area, even though 
it may only merit a mention by national: ji|c|ia. 



rihe importance of developing news versus spot news to the newsroom manager 
is its effect on work flow. Once the initial shock is over, planning can begin 
for future coverage. Work schedules may be reshaped and some union contracts 
recognize these as '^new? emergencies" so no ^overtime penalty is assessed against 
management when it does change individual schedules. 

Oeveioping news and Continuing news share characteristics, just as spot 
news^and developing news do. Continuing news represents a much^more predictable 
work flow. Itjs defined by Tuchman as "a series of stories onlth^ same subject 
based upon events occurring over a period of time,"20 If a single event has a 
profound impact on an area, . it may bfeltreated as both developing and continuing 
news for planning purposes. • , 

-Events occurring over a period of time also can represent a process, as ia 
the actions of governmental units or elections of political leaders. A news 
organization will treat as con^inu^ing news those processes that have^both 
proximity and impact, and the degree of change represented by a single event in 
the. process generally will play a inajor ro^f in determining its news value. 
Defeat of an incumbent official in an election probably will be given more 
notice than his or her re-election. A'supreme Court decision overturning action 
by some governmental body generally will be treated as bigger news than confirma- 

tion of governmental 'action. 

A process may encompass a trend, "a general or prevailing tendency or . 

caurse," ^^rmrding- to Webster "s .^ Coverage of trends generally is treated as 
soft news if the trend is identified by the news organization, since both the 
scheduling of work and dissemination of news can be determined by the newsroom 
manager, and is treated as hard news if it is identified by some ^other organi- 
zation or by individuals. This could be viewed as bringing the discussion full 
circle, back to the initial difference between hard and soft news. But one 
Tuchman typification remains, and there is still the issue of whether news 
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T^rganizations are overly concernecl about individual events. It may, in fact, 
be more useful to think of types of news -- spot, developing., continuing and 
^ trends — as concentric circles, each sharing a common center (See Figure !)• 

Stories 6utside the Predictable Range 

The types of news discussed so far^deal with events happening within 
predictable raii^s of probabilities — the possibility that they will happen 
eventually can be anticipated, although not When or where they will happen. 
They stem from the way things usually work: the way crimes -tend to be committed, 
aberrations of'vl^ther within a certain range, regular transition of leadership 
and social change taking place through the democratic process. 

- The inaccurately predicted event is another matter. Tuchman observed 
that news people react to such events by invoking a special typif ication: "What 
a story!" And she found there are even unusual arrangements and behaviors 
routinely associated with toping- with s.uch circumstances: 

Symbolically, the degree to which this typification is itself routine 
is captured in the almost stereotypical manner in which verbal and 
non-verbal gestures accompany the pronunciation of "What a story! 
"What" is emphasized. The speaker provides additional emphasis by 
speaking more slowly than usudl. The speaker adds yet more emphasis 
by nodding his head slowly, while smiling and rubbing his hands 
together. 

Stereotypical ly, Hollywood portnays\the relatively rare "What-a-story" 
as the routine of the "exciting world of news." The editor himself 
rolls up his sleeves and writes headlines-, the copy boy gets his big 
break" and is sent to cover a major assignment-, someone cries. Stop 
the presses!" 

Sociologically, the extent to which unusual arrangements are routinely 
made to cope with a "what-a-story" is illustrated byHhe reaction of 
newspaper informants to President Johnson's speech ofXMarch 31, 1968. 
Learning of Johnson's announcement that he would not r\jn for re-election, 
the newsmen immediately instituted taken-for-granted rbutines to h^^dle 
the "what-a-story" and referred to similar situations in the past. 

As Tuchman notes, Johnson's speech was prescheduled. In fact, news organi- 
zations had an advance copy of' the text - minus the surprise announcement that 
he would not run again. As the president spoke about the de-escalation of 
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Amertcan bombing, a front page story aboyt it was being set- in type. .Editors 
couTd congratulate themselves that, the newspaper was in good shape for the - 

^^st edition deadline, 11 p.m. • ' 

- ^ ■ -*' 

And* then it happened: bedlam-. . . An' excited assistant city editor 
ran, shouting, into the city room from before the television set of 
the newspaper's entertainment critic. His action was perhaps more 
unprecedented than the> president's announcement. The telephone of the 
• assistant managing editor rang; The. managing editor was calling to 
discuss coverage of the speech. .The assistant managing editor auto- 
matically said "Hello, Ted," before he^had evan heard the voice on the 
othe^ end. ' • 

■ * ... •"' • . " 

It would be impossible to describe the amount of revision accompTished 
in a remarkably brief time as telephoned reporters, volunteering editors, 
and mounds of wire service copy poured into the newsroom. But the , • . 
. comments of editors'and reporters are telling. Lifting their heads to . 
answer telepliones, bar^ orders and clarify them, the editors periodical ly ^ 
announced, " What a ' story ! . . . the story. of the century what, a 

night, what a nig)it . ',.-^ there's "been nothing like it s/nce%^ 

said, 'I will not run. '• \ *7 > 

Tuchman- says that at this particular newspaper t-he idea ^^ha^ Johnson would 
run ag^in was such a takeri-ftir-granted assumption that editors^had refused to 
bet*^re than.$l with the paper's top,. poli tical* reporter, who. predicted while ■' 
covering the New 'Hall»pshire primary that Johnson would not -seek anoiher term. The 
editors said it would be like tak^n^ jcandy from a baby; • ' ^• 

Looking at Figure 1, consider how similar ^"what-a-story" and spot news are. 
Essentially, "what-a-sto%<' is spot news strippred of all. elements of predicta- - 
- bflits^.' It is frequently the unthinkable. Tuchman reports one edUor. in 1968, 
trying to decidfe the size of type to use- for *a head Line on Robert Kennedy's death, 

invoked a whole string of such stories, exclaiming, "What a yeaM, What %year . . .c 

' * 24 

The tet offens/ve, Johnson's speech. King's death . . . now .this.." Those 

events were all treated as developing news, then continuing nd^s and can.be seen 
in retrospect' as turning points in the course of history, the beginning of trends 
of a sort. - ■ 
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In many "what^a-story" cases, local news media play a supporting role in 

gathering and prdcessfng news. Much of the work actual ly'^^s ca,rried out by' 

■• ^ ■ . * . ■ 

another* "stable social arrangement," ftte v/ire services. Although a newspaper^ 

or television station assigns reporters to gather wl^a\ one newsman described 

to Tuchman as "the usual reaction," the bulk of the urgently disseminated copy 

comes in over the wires. %^ 

But local news medta do experience "what-a-stofy" events that place the c 
same ki^'Bf stress on their staffs. ^Frequently, these may be events that will 
be treated by media farther from the event or^vith aud-j^ences less affected as 
developing or spo^ news. " . ' 

The tornado that destroyed half of Xenia, Ohio, in April 1974 was treated 
as "what-a- story "by the local radio statjbn, WGIC. Technically, it should have 
gone off the air at sundown, but it continued to transmit because it was the 

r ' 

only medium by which the city's stunned residents could learn about what had 
happened in their environment and about efforts to recover from the disaster. 
Paul Kintzel , the station's veteran newsman, recalls that a conscious effort 
was made to broadcast information that would help people cope with the event, 
without Increasing its horror. The station broadcast lists of people who were 
safe and where they could be found, where emergency help of various kinds could 
be obtained, anything and everything that it could learn to help residents adjust 
to Ve dramatic change in their environment. Traveling through the area in 1978, 
tt was clear that the' tornadq^^as continuing news i^^the city — the sw^th of - 
destruction could still be discerned,^ the efforts to rebuild were obvious. One 
of \he reasons that such an event qualifies for "what-a-story"treatnient is that 
even though tornadoes are a distinct possibility during certain seasons in certain 

regions of the country, no medium expects such a disaster in its own area. 

. ' ' ^ 

Trends and Incidents 

Just as "what-a-story" can lead to chcrnqe that may be covered as continuing 
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news and/or a trend, so can spot news or single incidents. The simplest may 
actually be linked: /^series of fires finally traced to an arson ring will 
have similar elements, that help explain how the events relate to one another. 
Or n may be a series of "what-a-story" or spot news events, such as plane ' 
hijackings, »,|hich led to another trend (newswo rthy _f o r a while) that is now 
taken as parj: of the normal environment, airport secun 

Incidents, like trends, are not discussed by Tuchman, probably because 
they fan outside the "normal" realm of news Wk. By incident, we mean "sane- 
thing that happens," borrowing from the first m^ng of the word assigned' by . 
Webster's /^ Incidents may or may not be expected and iii)iy or may not be^ 
reported by news organizations. If they are reported, it generally is on the 
basis of a single news value prox^^lty for meeting notices, entertainment 
listings, deaths, births, engagements, weddings, traffic court citation^ or 
real estate transfers; impact for stock market and commodity prices -- and 
coverage is highly routinized. Normally, ijidents are reported without comment 
and, ih newspapers, may be set in smaller^pe than infomati'on treated as news. 

Possibly the most difficult trends to cover emerge from incidents, yet that 
is the way stories of many of the most significant cha^nges in recent years 
developed - changes in the institutions of marria|| and family, population ' 
shifts, computerization, drug use, new roles ijor women. Like trends related, to 
events that were treated as news inf la tiohV energy consumption , poVlution and . 
clean-up of the physical environment, race relations, corporate mergers - trends 
based on incidents mu^ be Identified by news people to help explain future events, 
It could be argued that news organizations serve their own interests, as well as 
those of their audiences, by identifying trends that reduce the shock of 
potential "what-a-story" events. 

Although trends, like "what-a-story^ events, reflect a high level of change 
and thus high uncertainty about what's happening "outWe," they call for quite 



different strategies in the newsroom. The identification of trends (like good 
fnvestigatfve reporting) involves symbolic structuring of an uncertain portion 
of the environment. It calls for Type II strategies following the Leifer- 
Delbecq typology (direction of the gathering of information and non-routine 
processes, unorthodox methods that may even involve the unfamiliar tools of 
the social scientist). Investigative reporting may involve famil iar ^journal istic 
methods or unorthodox means, such as undercover work. 

How High News Uncertainty Affects the Total Newspaper , 

"Stop the presses!" may be the stereotypical signal of a "what-a -story" 
situation, but like most stereotypes it is not without an element of truth. 
In most well-run newspapers, bnly^'a "what-a-story" event will affect' the day- 
to-day operations of other departments of the newspaper significantly. A 
"what-a-story" carrje?-^ith it the possibility of an unanticipated increase in 
readership,, including potential for(^taining" that readership on a more regular 
basis and hence , attracting more advertising revenue, but to do such a story 
justicemay involve costly changes of routine in the production department and 
expenditures on news coverage (and possible costs associated with making space 
available) that will upset the budgetary plans of the newspaper's upper echelon 
and business department. 



A "what-a-story" calls for Type IV strategies (initiation of boundary- 
spa-nning activity wi^ 1 not be regulated and ihe process will not be routtrie), 
a. statement that does not conflict with Tuchman's observation that news people 
identify routine elements when faced with such circumstances. According to 
Leifer and Delbecq and other writers on boundary-spanning activity, this repre- 
sents a normal attempt to move" toward certainty. News people must restructure 
the volatile environment in a wa/ that makes sense to them so that they can, in 
turn; explain it to their audien«. It is not uncommon, in this writer's experi 
ence, to hear news people talk about "ti'ying to.qct a handle on" such stories. 
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InVtiation of coveragf may be.regulated only to the' point of a reporter 
or photographer at the scene of the event letting the editor know more help 
is or is not needed. If a news clerk happened to be at the scene and alerted 
the news desk, he or she might be pressed into chores normally assigned to a 
reporter; the same would be true if the publisher was the person closest to 
the event. But such makeshift boundary-spanning will be a temporary state; 
the "what-a-st6ry" event is a call to battle. While many news staffers can 
self-direct in the face of spot or developing news and even in the initial 
break of a "what-a-story ," top editors generally expect to be on hand and 
are expected to shpw up to direct coverage. In highly^ turbulent times, such 
direction is required: 

(a) Because of the expectation of urgent delivery of news about 
what's happening, not only from regular readers but* because of 
the potential demand from new readers; 
Cb) Because coordination is necessary to maximize cooperative efforts 
and avoid counterproductive conf^etition, which can arise f»;om 
duplication of efforts in such circumstances; and 
(c) Because the assistance of other elements in the news organization 
. may have to be enlisted to maximize the ability to adapt to 
stresses and possibilities created by the situation. 

Integrative Model of a Newspaper 

While "what-a-story" events are relatively rare, they i 1 lustrate the need 

for an integrative model of the newspaper system (See Fi^re 2). The demand 

J 

for information comes from the readers — who form the central task environment 
of the .circulation department — and goes to the two other c^epartments engaged 
in boundary-spanning activity: news-editorial and advertising. 

The demand for audience attention comes from the sources of information in 
the environment scanned by news -editorial workers and from advertisers (See 
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Ftgure*3l.' It probably is no accident that the Washington Post rather than ^ 
small magazine broke the iey revelations of the Watergate scandal — sources 
knew not only that it was interested but that it could command the appropriate 
audience. The same could be said of the Pentagon Papers release. Although 
various alternative media served as conduits for some types of ^ipformation in, 
the late 60? and early 70s,, it nevertheless was the largest and most established 
media that provided" the most attractive "ears" to those with a story to tell. 

The lure of a larger audience also may s'eHe as a motivator for news 
people themselves. Except for those who demonstrate a clear preference for sejff- 
selected audiences, such as sports and entertainment; pages, the recognition 
provided^ by a front-page byline or a story promoted with in-house advertising 
should be a , strong incentive "for goo;l performance. It is an incentive that 
can be diminished, 4towever, if such prom.inence iM awarded for 'something less 

than excellence. • ^ 

' Advertisers also demand the attention of that same audience bu\ in a 
different sense. Leo Bogart has shown that they place great store in the 
credibiUty of a newspaper's editorial product, seeing it linked directly to 
circul/(tion figures. Bogart found that if a newspaper's circulation drops 
by 15 percent iy-f-^c1 ty' wi ^h more Jth&n one newspaper, advertisers desert and 
the paper "fold|."2^ AsltSell states: 

For advertising to be effective in, a newspaper, it must be seen and • 
read by a' sufficient number to make 1t "cost effective.' The largest- 
circulatiort newsp^if/er in a given market generally gets a dispropor- 
tionately large amduiit of newspaper advertising revenue .^^J* 
A competitive secondWr, while i-t may be behind only slightly in 
circulation, iS^often a mljrB (distant ^ecwid in advertismg. 

The discussion so far' has ccncentrated on the three boundary-spanning 
units " those in which the te^Wnology is information processing between the 
organization and n$.ep>^merM. The production department' represents the 
technical core of the newspaper; its en^oment is the rest of the organiza- 
tion and its need for infomation from'outside the newspaper is irregular and 
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Figure 3. Systems model of a newspaper showing demand for an 

audience as an input 
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not anticipated, tThis makes it.Type III Tri the Leifer-Delbeeq typology with 
ribsassfgned fioundary-spahning roles in terms of the external environment and 
rputee exchange with the internal environmen^^^^ 

Decisions for the production department are made in terms of its own. 
capacity and the needs of the news^editorial , advertising and circulation 
departments. Environmental uncertainty impacts on the production department 
only when it reaches V critical level for one of the Koundary-spanning units. 

Deadlines and Other Work Flow Decisions 

Deadlines would seem to be the critical work flow decisions on newspapers. 
They denote completion of boundary-spanning cycles, even though po,tenti a 1 news 
continues to develop in the environment; they differentiate the work" of- news- 
paper production workers from others in the printing trade. But deadlines are 
not the only work flow decisions that, link the activities of production and 
boundary-spanning depar^ents: Heavy advertising demand may increase the 
number of pages to be printed, thereby increasing the space allotted for news, 
the time needed for the press run and the effort required for delivery, or it 
may decrease the space a'vail able for news (which can compound the difficulty of 
decisions about what doe^ and does not go into the newspaper, and can make it 
more difficu.lt for circulation workers to sell the product). Development of . 
I "what-a-story" event may mean* changing pages already prepared. 

Production department functions are so central to- thi newspaper that every 
effort is made to routinize interaction between its workers and those in the 
infonnation processing units. Typically, there are printed forms (or.computer 
formats! for workers to use in interdepartmental c|)mmunicati.on with the produc- 
tion unit at the rank-and-file leyel depicted in Figures 2 and 3.' 

Major changes in the production department, such as decisions over whether 
press capacity should be increased by adding to the capital plant are reserved 
for a higher level' of the newspaper organization. As a rule, the publisher or 



or general manager will be involved (See Figure 41. Udell explains why. this - 
is so, particularly with the new technology of newspaper production. There ^ 
are financial advantages, in addition to the obvious efficiencies, to be gained 
tn converting to offset and computerized proces^ses. Chief among these are 
potentials for a reduced payroll and tax^W^^^^ decision^ that 50 to the 

fiscal heart of the newspaper operation. V 

Another reason major production decisions ar^ reserved for a higher level 
fif the organization is that they involve integration of the highly special izeid 
departmentsf'for news-editorial, advertising and circulation. If a news-editorial 
department, for example, believes that readers would be better served by placing 
national news on' Page 2 and moving obituary classifieds normally carried there 
to another location in the newspaper, it cannot simply move those revenue-pro- 
ducing notices to another section. On some newspapapers such'a. decision will 
be referred all the way to th^ top, to the publisher, who may be the single 
integrating force in the organization. Increasingly, however, such, decisions . 
are being handled in a marketing framework, an attempt to fulfill customer needs 

through product planning, pricing, promot^, distribution and service at the 
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lowest costs, thereby improving profits. 

In the functional model shown in Figure 4, the- heads of the boundary- 
spanning units "interact in terms of marketing strategy. Decisions at that level 
(indicated by the dotted ellipse) can be seen as corresponding to Udell's model 
of the nevVspaper market. The^top' management of the news-editor\al department 
(the cone outlined by dashes) works with counterparts in the circularh»Q^an^ 
advertising departments, possibly in consultation with top level management and/or 
the newspaper's marketing department or market research experts. • • 

As Udell notes, the application of the marketing concept to newspapers has 
not met with universal acceptance. Editors who oppose the concept tend to 
protest that the prei^ should not just give people what they want, ignoring the 
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fact that a marketing strategy may be based on identifying people's needs as 
much as their desires. But according to the Research Institute of the Anerican 
Newspaper Publishers Association, some 355 Readership Committees were operating 
in the United States and Canada by 1978 in which "editorial, publishing, adver- 
tising, circulation and promotion people r\ow meet regularly and work together 
toward common goals. "^^ Mostly, the Institute bulletin notes, those goals 
concern readers and' how to serve them better'. The way in which newspaper (lepart 
» ments interact in marketing terms, can be seen in the typology shown in Table 3, 
combining aspects of the Tuchman and Leifer-Delbecq frameworks. 

TABLE 3 ■ 1 

TYPIFYING NEWS FROM A BOUNDARY-SPANNING PERSPECTIVE 



i 



Regularity of 
reader attention, 
demand 

Anticipated: 
normal reader 
attention, 
subscriptions, 
newsstand sales 

Promotable: 
possibility of 
increasing reader 
attention, news- 
stand sales 

Unanticipated: 
spontaneous 
Increase in 
reader attentiotw 
newsstand sales 



Perceived Environmental Uncertainty 



Low 


n J- 4. ui Somewhat 
Predictable predictable 


High 


Incidents 


Soft news Spot news . 


Developing 






news 




Continuing news 






Highly 
relevant 
soft news 

Highly relevant 
continuing news - 


Investiga- 
tive 

Trends 



What-a- 
story! 

Highly 
relevant 
developing 
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* The prediction that reader attention and newsstand sales will vary with 

relevance and perceived environmental uncertainty is based on the concept of 

need for orientation developed by McCombs and Weaver.^^ Empirical evidence\^ 

Vpporting this two-dimensional concept was gathered during a major study of 

the agenda-setting function of the press during the 1972 presidential campaign. 

The study found that voters with a high need for orientation were much more 

^ 35 • 

likely to be frequent media users than those with a low need. Weaver, 
reporting on the study, adds, "Need for orientation also is related to the 
rf^enda-setting effect of mass media.' although less strongly and tes^s systema- 
tically than to frequency of media use. "^^ The need for'orientation would 
seen to relate most strongly to the surveillance function, with personal per- 
ceptions of relevance and environmental uncertainty that organizational 
researchers have found for boundary-spanning activity. 

Anticipated or normal reader attention and demand is related to the kind 
■ of information that encourages the "news habit." the kind of information on 
which home delivery routes or regular sales to commuters are based. Changes 

in demand should be related to one of two factors: (1) fairly permanent changes 
\-n the newspaper's content and (2) changes in the perceived environment and/or 

the relevance of aspects of that^environment for readers and potential readers. 
• providing availability of the newspaper is constant. New sections or new areas 

of coverage could represent the first of those factors, while changes in housing. 

job lopation or incom'e level could be related to the second. Such demand may be ^ 

predicted on availability of information about incidents (information owing much 

of Its usefulness to its regular presence in the paper, i .e. . stock listings. 

.narriage licenses, television schedules), as well as what is more generally ' 

thought of as news. 

Promotable demand is for exceptional and planned editorial effort, •^enter- 
prise" in current journalistic jargon. It permits the newspaper to call the 
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the attention of readers aYid potential readers to stories of special relevance. 
How the specific story canj^ promoted may vary With the competitive cl-imate in 
which the newspaper operates, as well a* the story in question. Pot^ial for 
promotton should be highest on those stories reflecting the highest degree of 
'perceived environroental uncertainty, which also would seem to be the hardest 
kind of story for compe^ti tor's" to match. 

There are two pf^re^uisites for such an editorial -circulation payoff, 
however. One is a climate in. the newsroom that facilitates such effort and 
the other is availability of the newspaper to would-be readers, especially 
through single-copy sales. That aspect of the newspaper business has fallen 
so out of favor with many publ ishers that the Research Institute^f the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association recently featured an article in its bullentin 
entitled, "How Single-Copy Sales Can Increase Circulation. 

The ability of the editorial and circulation departments to meet the 
spontaneous demand created by the "what-a-istory" situation and some developing 
news may be even more critical , to both the newspaper and its audience. Under 
such conditions, demand for information may drive the would-be reader to use 
competing media if the newspaper fails to deliver the message, through problems 
in either the editorial or pirculation departments. Credibility of the news- 
paper could be expected to suffer under such circumstances, especially if another 
print medium manages to deliver the messages adequately. The ability of broad- 
. cast media to deliver such messages almost immediately imposes a special urgency 
on the work of print media under such circumstances; forcing them to tell the 
story quickly, more completely and to keep probing for explanatory information. 

The.strong editorial product-circulatidn linkage implied in Table 3 does 
not coincide with the conventional view of newspaper economics. Hirsch, for 
' example, comment^ that: 
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"Whereas the goal of business enterprises is usually pftpfits, news 
media owners and publishers often are quoted. and described as pursuing 
other values as well , e.g. personal prestige and influence. SearchT^g 
for "norms of rationality," the organizational analyst refuses to ru||: 
out the balance shfeet as a prime motive in frequent publishers decisTons 
to forego ''quality" journalism and investigative reporting . ...Circul at i^^^^ 
studies repeatedly show theses do hot affect sales. 3° *^ 
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.Any Ungar concludes a book-length narrative on^ thr efforts by th#New Yorigimes, ^ 
Washington Post , Boston Globe . -Chicago Sun-Times and other leading newspapers to 
publish articles based on the Penta^gon Papers by toting up the legal expe^es 
they incurred and adding: L ' ' 

^' Contrary- to the popular belief, the newspapers gained very little ofgi 
inaterial nature in return for the costs. The differences ipr circula|ion 
w^rp •in.iignifirant. As Chicago Sun-Times editor James Hoge^puts iftfe;.^ 
'.'Most people don't really understand about circulation at all. When^tne 
' President announced his trip to China. I think We sold an extra 13.0Pg. 
papers, and when Cassius Clay fought his last fight, which was against 
some unknown. Ve sold an extra 35.000 papers." What the newspapers,^! d 
gain was a new knowledge of and faith in the First Amendment as a fi|nda- 
^ mental principle of freedom that sets the United States apart from other 
countries. 



To imply that "godd" journalism is not "good" business merely because circu- 
lation does not increaie dramatically as a result underestimates the comfxlexity 
of contemporary newspap^ing. Daily circulation in American ^ci ties of 100.000 and 
up declined during the decade from 1965 to 1975. with the sharpest decreases in 
cities with populations of one million or more (average decline in these cities 
was 14.4 percentl.^O For major city newspapers, such as those #olved;;th reporting 
about the PentagorJ^apers, ? slight increase during this period represented a 
very positive "bottom Tine." 

But. as a portion of revenue, circulation is a minor item. Its importance 
to the enterf»rise in money tenns stems from its relationship to advertising. 
Udell estimates that 65 to 70 percent of all newspaper revenue comes from adver- 
tising.^^ ' 

Although it would take a major study to establish whether there is a causal 
link between exceptional journalistic enterprise and advertising revenues^the 
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steep decline in New York Times: advertising linage did slow and then linage 
actually increased slightly in the wake of its Pulitzer Prize-winning coverage 
Of the Pentagon Papers. There was an even more dramatic change in the ad 
linage of Ithe Washington Post following its Watergate coverage. Again, there 
is no direct evidence thfit investigative re^jorting helped advertising sales, and 
the rfssue is complicated by the merger) of the paper's two rivals, the Washington 
Star aind Washington News in June 1972. It is impossible to say how much the 
narrowing of competition influenced the 2 per cent increase in the Post circula- 
tion between September 1971 aind SeptCTiber: 1974 and the 17 percent jump in linage 

between May 1972 and May 1974.f^ ' 

The clearest link between' editorial content and advertising, however, is 
in reader demographics. Advertisers increasingly want to know who reads the 
newspaper, how mlJch they earn, how much education they have, where they shop. 
For example, J.c/Penney executives have begun to insist that newspapers provide 
them not only the dOT^raphics of readership but information on circulation by 
zip code so they can be matched with figures on Penney charge custoiiiers by 
geographic area, to insure the company is reaching its target audience, 
analysis of the Rupert Murdoch entries in the U.S. market claimed that media^ 
buyers were ■mh.ppv with his New York Post fomat, heavy on crime, scandal and 
gossip, because it drove away "upscale" readers, those at the upper end of the 
demogpaphic scales in terms of income and education, replacing them with readers 
with less disposable income."*^ Although it may be hard to equate any single 
editorial effort (even a protracted editorial effort such as the Pentagon Papers 
or th« investigative reporting on Watergate) with advertising revenues; the kinds , 
and quality of editorial content do seem to play 9 rol6 in determining the audience 
delivered to advertisers. As Udell comments, "A newspaper's editorial content 
affects not only the kind and amount of readership it attracts, but also the 
kind and amount of advertising it will carry. 
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While financial considerattons may not have motivated etthetM;hfi publica- 
tion of the Pentagon Papers or the investigative e/fort on Watergatfe, in the 
long run the publishers of those newspapers can ha^ly be accused of poor busi- 
ness judgment. * The exceptional journalistic efforts of their editorial depart- 
ments, in fact, ^ve been repackaged and sold as supplemental news $ervig§s to ^ 
other newspapers across the country, permitting them to recoup some of the costs 

associated with maintaining the supervisory and reporting staff to -engage in 
47 

such enterprise. t> 

But the relationship between quality of journal is4:ic effort and quality 
of audience delivered to advertisers is as applicable to a small city daily 
operating without significant print competition as it is to the so-called 
"elite" press. If would-be readers can "get along" with Ideal and network 
broadcasts, spiced by interpersonal gossip, they are more likely to "get along" ^ 
without a local newspaper that treats news as merely "material to sandwich 
between money-producing ads."^^ The systems model of newspaper functioning 
is predicated/on the principle that it is "goo(^' business to do a "good" job 
of providing information in terms of the definition of news offered earlier: 
information that can be gleaned from surveillance of the relevant environment, 
based on rigorous examination of what's happening "out there," why it's happening 
and.how it affects individuals, organizations and their environment, physically, 
socially and psychologically. , ' - 

Con clusion , 

For some newspapers, applicatibn of the model offered here and the defini- 
tion of news may be prescri.ptive rather than descriptive, a del ineation of ^hat 
■ "ought to be" rather than 'what "is,"^? If so, it may come closer to directing ^ 
attention to remedies than the critical descriptions of news and hews work 
Offered by some recent researchers: News indeed may sejrve to legitimize the 
••status quo," servjng as "an ally of legitimated institutions /"^by providing a 



public forim more readily to those in power than fo average members of media ^ 
audtences.^^ It may also be thafnews'is awarded l^l^nence by some newspapers 
in a way that serves to maintain harmony among the editors of metr6pol,i tan, 
national and international desks. News workers may even subvert the news - 
audience-advertiser linkage by focusing, for example, on the affluent suburbs 
that advertisers want to reach while ignoring the news potential of the inner 

city But the probl era wlth.^s uch^cxl ti q.ue.s i s Ih^Lthey^o not of f_er_a 

standard that newspapers can adopt as a goal in striving for greater effective- 
ness, both as social institutions and as businsss firms. t 
By the gathering, processing and distribution of news, newspapers can 
facilitate acijustments in the social, political and economic order without ' 
destroying order itself. A Constitution that place's ultimate power in the 
hands of the people and guarantees freedoms of speech and the press certainly 
«,as not intended either to enshrine the existing power structure or. to promote 
revolution as the chief mechanism for change. It provided for orderly adjust- 
ments, for evolutionary change, and newspapers have functioned and can function 
as part of the system for adjusting institutions to meet the changing needs 
and desires of a f^e people. . . 
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